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from the land, but among the tentative organizations
of labor in the southern states at the present time, out
of which some new and suitable system for the condi-
tions of industry there existing will be developed, there
is a kind of manor system with labor rents. The prob-
lem of land tenure and of the agricultural system upon
which a great free state can be built contains difficulties
and mysteries which have not yet even been defined;
but if one gets near enough to them to even guess at
their magnitude and difficulty, he sees in a very grotesque
light the propositions of the **single tax" and of state
assumption of land. In our colonies, where these things
shaped themselves with the greatest freedom to suit
the welfare of the settlers themselves, all the principles
of the English common law were overridden, so that
this did not determine the result. The land of a town
was originally divided equally between the settlers
because all shared equally in the risk and trouble of
settlement. Small estates existed because, as we have
seen, there was no object in owning big ones. Equal
division of estates in case of intestacy was introduced
because, if primogeniture had been retained, younger
sons would not have lived and worked on the father's
land. Finally, land tenures gradually became allodial.1
But an allodial tenure is the utmost private property in
land conceivable; it makes of every freeholder a petty
sovereign on his domain. We can plainly see that no
other tenure would attract and hold settlers on raw land.
The so-called unearned increment is the reward of the
first settler who meets the first and greatest hardships
incident to the peopling of new land. Thus we see
that the land tenure and the agricultural system were
1 Originally the tenures were in free and common soccage.   These are so
now in Pennsylvania.   In every other state they are allodial.